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DR. ARNOLD CONSIDERED AS A PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


Dr. ARNOLD scemed to comprehend fully the necessity of work- 
ing himself down to a perfect realization of the position of the 
student, not forgetting the fact that naturally his stand-point 
was much higher than theirs; that what was easy for him to 
comprehend was hard for them. He did not shoot over the 
heads of his scholars. Nothing was uttered by him to boys 
which was more comprehensible by men, and which conse- 
quently, like the blows of Virgil’s boxer, would have been 
wasted in the air. His power also of discerning the status 
and wants of the boy mind was so great that his instructions 
were all driven home to an intelligible appreciation in the 
minds of those to whom they were addressed. 

It is from the lack of just this practical appreciation of what 
the boy is capable of and what he needs, that some instructors 
find it necessary to complain of their class, perhaps, for their 
slow advancement. They think they must show that their 
class has gone over more ground and thereby made more pro- 
gress. But were they to realize the temper and level of their 
minds, they would realize that what to more advanced and 
strengthened mind scems slow, is in reality sufficiently rapid. 


Vou. XII. 19 
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Is it not true that a faithful instructor may study the subject 
he teaches very diligently, when the same time spent in study- 
ing the individual and collective abilities under him would 
show in the result a much more satisfactory return? Of all 
great teachers Dr. Arnold seemed to possess and cultivate most 
successfully the faculty of getting the right range. 

Tn a sermon preached in Rugby Chapel he commenced with 
the following text: ‘‘ When I was a child I spake as a child, I 
understood as a child, I thought as a child; but when I be- 
” He then continues 
as follows: “These words contain the reason why so many of 
the sermons delivered from the pulpit in our own times and 
our own country produce so little effect upon their hearers. 
They are addresses of a man who speaks and thinks in one 
way to persons who speak and think in another. It is only by 
experience that we find what strong barriers are raised by age, 
by education, by manners of living between one class of men 
and another: so that what are the most natural and familiar 
thoughts to one set of persons are to another strange and un- 
natural, and quite above their understanding. And so it is 
daily found to be that we not only put away childish things 
but forget them, insomuch that it is sometimes as hard for a 
man to put himself again in the place of a boy and to remem- 
ber what he once was, as it is for a boy to imagine what he will 


came a man I put away childish things. 


be when he becomes a man.” And not only in teaching the 
great truths of Christianity but in his daily instructions to the 
intellectual and moral, he saw the necessity in the first place, 
and did not shrink from the task in the second, of studying 
the calibre and temper of their minds. He was not prevented 
by dignity and form from saying or doing what was just the 
thing for a boy, although it might have been entirely otherwise 
with a man. 

In the second place his labors for the development of his 
pupils were devoted to giving them a sound and lasting fit for 
the active duties of life. Wis object was not that Rugby schol- 
ars might enter Oxford more ereditably than the scholars from 
other schools. Nor do we think his old English prejudice and 
partiality for the discipline which Latin and Greek affords was 
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such that he would not have given them up if it was evident 
that an equal mental training could have been derived from 
other courses of study with the additional advantages of the 
practical application of such knowledge in the walks of life. 
Ina word, the practical necessities of the individuals composing 
his community of boys furnished him his motives and method. 

In a letter to a parent he says: “The difference between a 
useful education aad one which does not affect the future life 
rests mainly on the greater or less activity which it has com- 
municated to the pupil’s mind, whether*he has learned to 
think, to act and gain knowledge by himself, or whether he 
has merely followed passively as long as there was some one 
to draw him.”’ But these were not only his principles but his 
practice. He himself was an exception to the general law, as 
given in his own words: “* Wisdom in the highest sense and 
practical knowledge are rarely found in the same person.” 
He possessed that wisdom which entitles him to be called great, 
and yet he did not dread nor shun the study and work which 
brought him into practical sympathy with minds less mature 
than his own. 

A third characteristic of his method and nature as a practical 
teacher is this. Physically he loved to discipline himself in 
the sports and pastimes of his scholars. He realized the im- 
portance of a head made healthy by real exercise in dealing 
with the buoyancy of youth. He realized too the greater 
power this gave him of understanding them and winning their 
confidence by sympathy in their boy sports. He wanted play 
and exercise, because it invigorated his own mind, and because 
it better enabled him to enter into th€ thoughts and acts of 
his scholars. He says: ‘The work I am not afraid of if I 
can get my proper exercise; but I want absolute play like a 
boy, and neither riding nor walking will make up for my leap- 
ing-pole and gallows, and bathing, when the youths used to go 
with me, and I felt completely for the time as they were.” 
An Englishman would realize the last point more fully than 
an American; but is it not true that in our haste to acquire 
the intellectual we have a tendency to neglect the physical as 


apeople? Asa youth docs not begin to see the injury smoking 
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has done him until he gets to be a man, so it may be time will 
reveal to us a defect in our methods of education so far as 
physical culture is concerned. 

Thus we see that Dr. Arnold was accustomed—and it is a 
somewhat rare practice for teachers—to go over the ground 
himself which his pupils travel, not for the sake of learning 
any more, perhaps, but in order the better to appreciate their 
difficulties and position. In his study to get the right range 
of the capacities and minds of his pupils, in his efforts to make 
their education conform to the requirements of after life, and 
in his physical attention, it was his method to go over the les- 
son or exercise beforehand himself just as they had to. This 
demanded on his part work, but in consideration of it we must 
regard him as a practical teacher, alive to the demands of the 
world and of the natures to be trained for it, and desirous of 
knowing the best way of doing this. C. F. @. 








For the Common School Journal. 
MEMORIES. 

I am sitting in the old homestead, to-day, surrounded by 
the scenery of my boyhood life. The same blue hills are 
shimmering in the distance, dotted with farm houses, fields 
and forests. The old meadow stretches out green and broad. 
The cattle are feeding on the hill-side beyond. The gnarled 
maple, where we used to swing, is unchanged by the lapse 
of time. The woods where we gathered nuts are just put- 
ting on the gorgeous robes of autumn. The same winding 
road stretches away to the northward. 

Years ago I walked that road, a happy school boy. I re- 
member those bright summer mornings, as though it were 
but yesterday. The air was clear and pure; the sky stretched 
blue and boundless above; the dew glittered on the delicate 
spires of grass, like beads of crystal; the birds warbled their 
morning hymns from the tree-tops; sweet flowers bloomed 
along the path; and everything seemed fresh and lovely. 
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Since then I have wandered in foreign lands, and gazed en- 
tranced on many a beautiful scene; I have visited tropical 
countries, feasted my eyes on the gorgeous luxuriance, and 
drank in their odorous airs; I have trod green islands, which 
lay like emerald gems in a silver sea; but no choicer pictures 
are enshrined in my memory to-day, than that of the wind- 
ing country road, which leads to the old school-house on the 
hill. 

Oh! how many happy hours have been spent within the 
tall, brown walls of that homely building! It stands on the 
summit of the hill, as it used to stand, save that time has 
left on it many a trace of decay. The walls are more bat- 
tered and defaced. The old-fashioned desks show more 
varied specimens of youthful carving. The waninscot has 
had many an additional pencil scrawl. But still it is the 
same old building. Memory waves its wand, and the pre- 
sent vanishes, and the past comes up. I ama boy again, 
and sit in those familiar seats, surrounded by the group that 
used to gather there. Olden faces smile, and bright eyes 
sparkle with the light of early days. The hum of learning 
fills the room. There are arithmetics, geographies and gram- 
mars, and many a dog-eared copy of Webster’s spelling-book, 
lying on the desks. The rusty “ Franklin,” which in winter 
was wont to be— 

“ Hot with hickory flame,” 

dipensing volumes of welcome heat and unwelcome smoke, 
is now wreathed with green oak boughs. The teacher is 
busy with a class of a-b-c-darians, and two or three rogues 
in the corner seize the opportunity to play their pranks, 
Now and then some luckless urchin scrapes his feet on the 
sanded floor, or manages to drop a slate with a thundering 
crash. The morning hours pass away, and recess comes. 
The air resounds with laughter and many shouts, and the 
old green is alive with frolicing children. A vast amount of 
fun is concentrated into those ten minutes, and then with 
quickened breath and rosy cheeks we again enter the school- 
room. 

The picture grows brighter as I muse, lengthening in many 
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details, but I can not paint it all; for you, dear reader, may- 
hap, have a similar one rising before your mind as you read. 

A shade of sadness rests on my spirit as I inquire “ Where 
are those schoolmates now?” Alas! many a one is sleeping 
in the quiet church-yard. Sleeping, did I say? their bodies 
sleep, but I would fain hope that their immortal spirits are 
rejoicing together in glory. Some, I know, ere they were 
summoned to go “ over the river,” became humble followers 
of the meek and lowly Jesus; and I can almost see them 
to-day, among the white-robed angels who walk on the banks 
of the River of Life. The living ones of that school-room 
group are scattered far and wide. Some are earnest toilers 
in the great harvest-field of life, and others have passed from 
my sight. But all have a place in the memory of their for- 
mer associate. 

Dear teacher, toiling in some .obscure country district, 
sometimes sad-hearted and weary, do not despond. You 
have the power to make that humble school-room so bright 
and happy a place to your little group of pupils, that in 
coming years, when life’s stern duties and heavy burdens, 
and crushing sorrows crowd upon them, they will look back 
to it with as much delight as the fainting cesert-traveler 
looks to the bubbling spring among the palm-trees. There is 
a peculiar fragrance connected with the remembrance of my 
own early teachers, and I love to think of them now. Surely, 
my friend, you can ask no higher hanor, no richer reward, 
than to be enshrined in the hearts of your scholars, and by 
your undying influence to speak through them to others long 
after you shall have passed away. S. J. W. 

Westrorp, Conn, Sept., 1865. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue nineteenth annual meeting of this organization was 
held at Willimantic, on the 26th and 27th of Oct. The at- 
tendance was very large, and the Rev. Mr. Willard in behalf 
of the citizens of Willimantic, extended a cordial welcome 
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to the convention and tendered to its members the hospital- 
ity of the citizens. Prof. Bartlett, President of the Associa- 
tion, responded in appropriate terms, expressing thanks for 
the welcome so cordially extended. 

Prof. Thatcher, Chairman of the Board of Education 
being called upon by the President made a few remarks, 
expressing his deep interest in the great work of Common 
School Education, and a desire that the time might come 
when the free school system would cover the whole course 
of education from the primary school to the college. 

Prof. D. C. Gilman, Secretary of the State Board of Ed- 
ucation, was now introduced as the lecturer of the evening 
and proceeded to give an interesting address on “ Our Les- 
sons from the Life of Horace Mann.” He endeavored to 
estimate the position which was held by Mr. Mann in respect 
to the modern educational revival—and after sketching 
briefly the outline of his career, he enumerated the elements 
of power in the life of the Massachusetts Educator, and also 
pointed out some of the defects which were exhibited in his 
career. 

The concluding portion of the lecture referred to the pre- 
sent wants of the State of Connecticut, and foreshadowed 
the policy of the new Board of Education on several import- 
ant points. As the address will probably be published no 
full report seems necessary at this time. It was listened to 
with much interest and satisfaction by a large and attentive 
audience. 

Rev. Lucian Burleigh, well known as an honest worker in 
the common school cause, and one who has done much 
for Windham county, made some excellent remarks, and 
spoke of the great changes that were taking place in the de- 
partment of teaching ;—many of our best teachers leaving 
the business for other kinds of business that promised a more 
remunerative compensation. 

A. Parish, Esq., Superintendent of Schools in New Haven, 
followed Mr. Burleigh and expressed his deep interest in the 
great work of Education, and his desire to see the schools of 
this, his native state, assume a high position. Mr. Parish has 
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devoted his life to active efforts for the improvement of 
schools and we are rejoiced that we may have his coopera- 
tion in this state. 

On Friday the Association met at 9 o’clock, and prayer 
was offered by Mr. Sawyer of the Middletown High School. 
Resolutions were offered and passed expressing to the late 
Trustees of the State Normal School, and to Prof. Camp, 
late Superintendent of Schools, thanks for the very faithful 
and able manner in which they had discharged their respect- 
ive duties. 

A committee was appointed to secure the continued pub- 
lication of the Common School Journal,—the present editor 
and publisher declining to continue it afier the present year,— 
provided said publication can be continued without involving 
the association. 

At 10 o’clock, Dr. Knight of Lakeville, read a very well 
prepared article on “The physical care teachers owe their 
pupils.” He spoke particularly upon the importance of 
ventilation and of the evils resulting from a neglect of the 
subject. Dr. Knight also advocated the introduction of some 
system of light gymnastics into our common schools. His 
views were eminently sensible and practical, and elicited 
commendatory remarks from many prominent teackers and 
educators. At the close of the discussion Hon. Porter B. 
Peck moved that a special committee on the subject of 
ventilation be appointed, to report to the next annual 
meeeting of the association. Messrs. Knight of Lakville, 
Camp of New Britain, and Morse of Hartford, were ap- 
pointed said committee. 

Messrs. Camp and Northend of New Britain, Sawyer of 
Middletown, Morse of Hartford and Jennings of New Lon- 
don, were appointed a committee on “ Course of Study.” 

At 11.30, Henry E. Sawyer of Middletown read an excel- 
lent paper on the “ Duties of Parents to Common Schools.” 
It was full of pertinent and valuable suggestions and hints. 

Friday P. M., at 2 o’clock, the Association made election 
of the following officers for the ensuing year : 


President —J. N. Bartlett, New Britain. 
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Vice Presidents —E. B. Jennings, New London; D. P. 
Corbin, Willimantic; A. N. Lewis, Waterbury; J. F. Ashley; 
Norwich; J. M. Turner, Rockville; A. Parish, New Haven; 
F. F. Barrows, Hartford; D. N. Camp, New Britain. 

Recording Secretary.—L. L. Camp, New Haven. 

Corresponding Secretary.—H. E. Sawyer, Middletown. 

Treasurer.—John G. Lewis, New Haven. 

After the election of officers a brief period was occupied 
by a discussion and miscellaneous matters, when J. W. Al- 
len, Esq., of Norwich, was introduced as the lecturer for the 
afternoon. His theme was “ National Education,”—a very 
timely and important subject, and Mr. Allen treated it 
with much ability. The lecture abounded in important 
points, and was full of weighty suggestions and momentous 
considerations. The lecture was carefully written and 
evinced much thought on the part of the lecturer. 

The evening was occupied by brief addresses from Messrs. 
Burleigh, Davis, Sawyer, Willard, Bently and Morse. 

The following resolutions were unanimously passed,—after 
which President Bartlett made a few appropriate remarks and 
requested the choir to lead in singing the doxology as a clo- 
sing exercise. We ought to add that the convention was 
favored with excellent singing. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved, That we extend to our Board of Education and 
to our new State Superintendent, Hon. D. C. Gilman, our 
cordial welcome to the toils and rewards of the educational 
work of our State, hoping and praying that success may 
crown their mission, and a new educational era take date 
from their appointment. 

Resolved, That we return our thanks to Hon. D. C. Gil-. 
man, for his able and eloquent address upon “ Horace Mann, 
and our Lessons from his Life;” to Dr. H. M. Knight for 
his impressive and scholatly paper on “The Physical care 
Teachers owe their pupils;” to J W. Allen, Esq., for his in- 
teresting and compactly argumentative lecture on “ National 
Education ;” and to Messrs. Sawyer and Jennings and the 


? 
various other speakers, who, by opening discussions, or par- 
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ticipating therein, have added to our instruction or enlight- 
enment, on the present occasion. 

Resolved, That we, from our heart of hearts, thank the 
good people of Willimantic, who have laid us under lasting 
obligations, by opening to us their genial homes and welcom- 
ing us to their kind and liberal hospitality. 

Resolved, That we thank the Methodist, Baptist and 
Congregational Ecclesiastical Societies, who generously 
opened to us their neat and commodious houses of public 
worship. 

Resolved, Yhat we thank the choirs who have favored us 
with delightful singing during our evening sessions. 

Resolved, That we thank the Committee of Arrangements 
for the ample provisions they have made for our accommo- 
dation. 

Resolved, That we thank the Willimantic Linen Compa- 
ny forthe privilege of visiting their extensive mills, aud look- 
ing upon that marvelous display of mechanical ingenuity 
and skill by which they transform the silken fibres of the Sea 
Island cotton into the most beautiful thread, of all colors 
and grades, and wind, label and pack the delicate creation 
of their industry and enterprise for market. 

Resolved, That we thank the Shore Line, Hartford, Prov- 
idence and Fishkill, New London Northern, and New Ha- 
ven, Hartford and Springfield Railroad Companies, for the 
favor they have conferred upon us by granting free return 
tickets over their line of travel. 

Resolved, That we return to our homes and duties re- 
freshed and strengthened, with quickened resolve to be bet- 
ter teachers from the feast of reason and flow of soul here 


enjoyed. 





LITERATURE FOR THE YOUNG. 
[We cordially endorse the views expressed in the following article, 
and commend the same to the careful consideration of parents and 
teachers. Ep.] 


THERE is a tendency among men to consider that the world 
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is growing worse; that humanity is deteriorating; that in 
our day men are neither so wise, so strong, so pious, or so 
good, as in the days of our grandfathers. ‘The Golden Age 
is apt to be in the past, with most of us. But itis not diffi- 
cult to show that this is a delusion. The world is now ina 
better condition than at any previous moment of its history. 
Men are to-day, on the whole, wiser, stronger, better, and 
more pious, than they ever were before; and of this there 
are numberless indications. When was there a time in the 
past when so much was done to alleviate the sufferings of 
humanity as now? When were so many gifted men and 
women devoting themselves to the good of their fellows 
as there are to-day? When were there so many hospitals, 
asylums, sanitary and Christian commissions, intelligent, 
sympathizing, pure-minded and devoted army-nurses, as in 
this our day and generation ? 

But this superiority of our own time over past ages is 
most conspicuously and gloriously exhibited in the labor and 
care we bestow upon our children, Untold sums are an- 
nually expended in the erection of school-houses, in the prep- 
aration of books and apparatus, and in the payment of 
teachers,—all for their benefit. It has come to be considered 
the chief end of life to fit the rising generation for the proper 
performance of their duties in the world, to mould them to 
the highest attainable type of character. 

And among other agencies, employed for the culture of 
our little ones, is the preparation of a literature suited to 
their wants and capacities. In former times authors thought 
only of adults. They wrote for mature men. Even the 
points of the catechism were expressed in terms so meta- 
physical that only full-grown and trained minds could fully 
understand them. Little children were compelled to climb 
up the hard hills of science and theology by the high and 
steep gradations that taxed the energies and staggered the 
powers of athletes in the intellectual race. ‘The conclusions 
of the tremendous logic of an Augustine or a Calvin were 
forced down the innocent throats of the unwitting victims 
of the terrible and inexorable theories. Steps were never 
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shortened, the road was never smoothed for their tender feet. 


No pains were taken to adapt the truths taught to the com- 


prehension and capacity of children. 
earnest, school-dame required her little flock of eight years of 


The thoughtful and 


age to commit to memory such delightfully-adapted books 


as Butler’s analogy. 
sy 


In short, it was assumed that children’s 


minds were made for the truth, or what veteran thinkers de- 
clared to be the truth, and not that trnth was for the improve- 
ment of the youthful mind, and ought therefore to be adapted 
to it. The end was mistaken for the means, and the means 


for the end. 


In recent years there has been a great change. 


Literature 


has been bent out of its rigid forms for the benefit of children. 


And, as usual, in receding from one extreme the other has 


been re:.ched. 


Steps have been made so short that the little 


muscles have derived no strength from taking them. Knowl- 


edge has been so simplified that it has been converted into 


something very like ignorance. 


Juvenile literature has been 


reduced to an endless and barren jumble of baby-talk. It 
has imparted no nourishment; it has not thrilled the soul 


with any pew energy. 


Care has been taken to introduce no 


word with which the child is not already familiar. Hence, 
he walks an everlasting round without rising much. His 
intellectual food is diluted and reduced to the merest namby- 


pamby. All manliness, all sterling vigor, is washed out of 


it. 


And if the former treatment of children excited their terror 
and thus stunted their mental faculties, the latter has been 


as effectual in disgusting them and turning their stomachs. 


No one has a clearer perception of such weakness than those 


for whose benefit it is indulged in. 


Nothing is more offen- 


sive to a child than to be approached with an ostentatious 


display of platis for reducing things to his comprehension. 
Every child understands that childhood is only the vestibule 


to manhood, and his mind is set upon making progress,— 
upon moving forward in the direction of manly attainments 


and power. 


Every boy means to be a man, and every girl 
to be a woman; and they dislike to be addressed in lan- 
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guage that seems to assume their childhood is a finality. 
They demand an acknowledgement in what is done for them 
of the dignity to which they are looking forward. ' 

Now the golden mean between these extremes, which dif- 
fers essentially from either of the two methods mentioned 
above, is not often attained; and it may not be amiss to 
note, as far as we are able, a few of its characteristics. And 
first, we observe that literature for children should treat of 
matters in which they are interested; and this includes a 
sufficiently large variety of themes. All beautiful and at- 
tractive scenes in nature, all interesting adventures, all ac- 
counts of dangers braved and escapes effected, all heroic 
deeds, whether exhibiting physical or moral courage, spirited 
humor or harmless fun, all trying and joyous experiences,— 
all these are themes specially adapted to awaken the interest 
of young persons. There is, therefore, no lack of material, 
—earth and air and sea and sky are full of texts for the right 
kind of sermons to young folks. Human history, the record 
of high achievements on battle-fields, the accounts of voya- 
ges and discoveries, may all be consulted for this purpose; 
and surely the field of moral and religious duty need not be 
passed by, for we venture to say that nothing in the whole 
range of thought is more effective in arousing the mental and 
mora] energies of children than a proper presentation of their 
relations to God and to their fellows. It is clear, then, that 
in this department of literature genius need not be cramped 
for the want of a sufficiently extended field. 

But not only must the matter be interesting, but the man- 
ner must be attractive. The author must be able to view 
things from the child’s stand-point. The slow, cold-blooded 
impassioned style of the metaphysician must be cast aside. 
The sentences must throb with a bounding life, like that 
which thrills along the nerves of childhood. The writer 
must have red blood in his own arteries; he must be a man 
of earnest, joyous, hopeful temperament, and must emphat- 
cally belicve in boys and girls,—believe in their bounding life 
—believe that they have in them the clements of noble char- 
acters, and that, in the hand of Providence, they are to be 
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instrumental in the accomplishment of high and holy re- 
sults. 

a Next we observe, that such literature should be character- 
ized by genuine and sterling thought; or, if it is intended to 
amuse, the fun should be hearty and wholesome. Weakly 
sentimentalism, feeble affectations, unwholsome and impure 
inuendoes, however disguised by smooth and genteel terms, 
must be utterly discarded. Every thing prepared for young 
people should have a downright honest purpose. There 
should be no subterfuges or make-believes. The writer must 
believe that there is in his readers an element of character 
which will respond to the noblest sentiments he can utter, 
and he must put into his composition only the best of his 
own thoughts and feelings. Most of the terms employed 
should be within the comprehension of children ; but it should 
not be forgotten that the best way to introduce new and strange 
words is to incorporate them into interesting composition. 
Their meani»g will be mastered in this way with a precision 
and a permanence not otherwise attained. By this we do not 
mean to be understood as wishing to exclude all fiction, 
Everybody knows that it is often the case that fictitious 
narratives contain more of real truth than what is called ac- 
tual history. What we require of an author is, that he 
should be true to his highest and best convictions, should be 
thoroughly honest in the opinions he expresses, should ab- 
stain from all disingenuousness, and should never swerve 
from his allegiance to the right and the true, whether in mor- 
als or wsthetics. 

And every thing that is read by children should tend to 
improve their moral character, and to promote a reverence 
for God and holy things; to foster patriotism and benevo- 
lence, and help to endow them with every manly attribute. 
The thoughts which are present with young minds from day 
to day exert a tremendous power in shaping them into their 
ultimate forms. The literature which interests them furnishes 
the mould in which their souls are cast. The thought from 
the page which absorbs their attention dwells in their minds, 
an ever-present guest, and imparts its own character to every 
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faculty and emotion. What is put into the books of the 
children of to-day will reappear in the character and deeds 
of the men and women of to-morrow. How important, 
then, that everything that thus goes in should have an exalt- 
ing, purifying and invigorating influence upon these souls. 
With what trembling care should we exclude the flippant 
sneer at religion, the ungenerous disparagement of country, 
and the malignant, though it may be covert, attack upon virtue 
and morality. It is impossible to foster too high a regard for 
these great conservators of human happiness. 

And it is only an extension of this idea to say that the 
literature for the young should never be contaminated by 
any thing which offends against good taste. The iaw al- 
ready stated prevails here. The images presented to the 
mind of the child by the literature that he loves to read will 
abide with him through life. We are, to a great extent, 
formed by our imaginations. Good taste follows not far in 
the rear of pure religion. 

And lastly, we insist that literature for the young should 
be written in good English. We protest against the baby- 
talk which ignores Lindley Murray in many important par- 
ticulars. Let our noble tongue be unfolded in all its purity 
and power to those who are to be our future poets and ora- 
tors. Vigorous and impressive speech begets vigorous and 
impressive thought, while loose, shambling sentences dis- 
sipate the mental force of writer and reader. The English 
language, properly employed, is a powerful instrument of 
mental culture; and surely no where can this culture be 
so Well bestowed as upon the minds of our children, 

Many attempts have been made in this country to meet 
this great want by juvenile periodicals, and with varying 
success. But among all the periodicals issued for the use of 
children, one is so preeminently successful in conforming to 
the required conditions, that we shall do no injustice by na- 
ming it here. We refer, of course, to “Our Young Folks,” 
a magazine published in Boston by Ticknor and Fields. 
It counts among its contributors many of the ablest and 
most popular writers of our country. Only men of genius 
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can do what we have declared to be necessary in the prepa- 
ration of such a literature. But on the pages of “Our 
Young Folks” the requisite talent is surely forthcoming. 
We have certainly never read a tale better adapted to the 
chief purposes of juvenile literature than many that have 
appeared in its different numbers. What boy can read “Win- 
ning His Way” without an increase of manly aspirations? 
And what a humanizing influence will be exerted upon our 
little folks by the kindly articles on animals, written by Mrs. 
Stowe! That the articles have sterling merit is proved by 
the character of the writers, and by the interest with which 
they are read by adult persons of good taste and intelligence. 
And to be convinced that they are interesting to children, 
one only needs to observe with what delight the appearance of 
each successive number is hailed by a group of little ones. 
We can not help regarding it as one of the best and most 
beneficent of the educational forces now operating upon the 
rising generation, and we cordially desire for it the highest 
success in its noble mission.—J/linois Teacher. 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS. 

THERE is no more important work than that of teaching. 
Its successful prosecution calls for a rare combination of good 
qualities and qualifications. And yet it is too true that the 
people, as a whole, undervalue and underpay the services of 
the teacher. To such an extent is this true that many of 
our best teachers are leaving the profession, which affords 
them so scanty ‘a support, to engage in some more remuner- 
ative employment. While the actual cost for living has been 
nearly doubled within four years, the salaries of teachers 
have been advanced but a trifle, and many a good teacher 
feels compelled to leave a work he loves simply and solely 
because he can not receive a competent support. We could 
name a score of teachers who have abandoned the business 
within the last year and who are now receiving, in less labo- 
rious and lIcss responsible employments, at least twice as 
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much as they previously received for teaching. This ought 
not so to be and unless something is done to effect a change 
young men of the right talent will not be found ready to 
engage in the work. Hundreds of teachers have spent twenty 
or thirty of the best years of life in the work of teaching 
without being able to make a dollar beyond what was ac- 
tually required to support their families,—weighed down, of- 
ten, by a pressing anxiety concerning their straitened circum- 
stances. This ought not so to be,—and wise communities 
will see to it that their teachers are not overburdened, and 
oppressed even, by the inquiry, “ What shall we eat, what 
shall we drink, and wherewithal shall we be clothed ?” 





RETROSPECTIVE AND PROSPECTIVE. 

It is now nearly ten years since the resident editor became con- 
nected with the Journal, and during the last two or three years the 
principal charge, both of the editorial and publishing departments has 
devolved upon him. While he is deeply sensible that he has not ac- 
complished all that might seem desirable, he nevertheless feels that he 
has done what he could under existing circumstances. But few know, 
or can know, the peculiar difficulties in publishing a teachers’ journal. 
Only a few, comparatively, of the teachers of Connecticut, and we 
may say of New England, manifest any interest in such journals, and 
not more than one-fifth of them do any thing, by word or deed, by pen, 
or voice, or pocket influence, td sustain such periodicals. So we have 
found it. But there are noble exceptions. We have found many of 
our best teachers ever ready to do what they could. We shall hold 
them in lasting and grateful remembrance. We might give the names 
of many who have contributed valuable articles for the Journal in years 
past, but it is not necessary. We may say, however, that we are un- 
der special obligations to C. P. Otis, A. B., of New Haven, and T 
K. Peck, Esq., of Hanover, for frequent and valuable communications 
during the last two years. They have aided us much and done good 
service for the cause. 

With the present number our labors, both as editor and publisher, 
will cease, but we congratulate the readers and friends of the Journal 
that one has been secured to take charge of it who can do far more 
for it than it has been possible for us todo. With a heart full of love 
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for our common cause, and mind richly laden with school-room expe- 
rience, Professor Camp will bring to the editorial chair rare qualifica- 
tions, and we bespeak for him the hearty support and co-operation of 
the teachers and friends of education throughout the state. 

On assuming charge of the Journal the present year the publisher 
was, by agreement with the Committee of Publication, to publish ten 
numbers, with an aggregate of 200 pages. We have published an 
aggregate of more than 250 pages. 

In taking leave of the editoral chair we would again thank our 
many friends for all their kindness and support, and assure them of 
our best wishes for their success in the noble work in which they are 
engaged—a work to which we have devoted thirty years of life, and 
from which we feel it our duty to retire, though with many regrets 
that we have not as many more years for the same good work. Though 
the pecuniary rewards for educational effort is comparatively trifling, 
it is rich in good fruits to the patient and faithful workman. 


TO OUR READERS. 

It is with diffidence that the undersigned accepts the appointment 
of the State Teachers’ Association to the office made vacant by the 
resignation of Mr. Northend. While grateful for this and other ex- 
pressions of the confidence of his co-laborers in the cause of educa- 
tion, he remembers that the Common School Journal has ever been 
edited by men who have devoted the best years of their lives to the 
cause which it advocates, and who have been able to bring to its 
pages the results of successful experience and careful observation in 
other states. He is aware that the position is one which will demand 
much time, and thought, and labor, and though the appointment was 
entirely unexpected by him, he will enter upon the work which it 
brings, believing that he shall receive the aid of his fellow-teachers, 
and the co-operation of the friends of education through the state. 

Former contributors and others are invited to furnish articles or 
facts of interest for its pages. The present subscribers are requested 
to renew their subscriptions at once, and to secure the names of as 

nany new subscribers as possible. School officers and teachers are 
specially requested to aid in the circulation of the Journal, and to con- 
tribute in every practicable way to make it efficient. 


‘DAVID N. CAMP. 
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TO OUR READERS. 

The committe appointed by the “State Teachers’ Association,” to 
arrange for the publication of the C. S. Journal, are happy to announce 
that they have induced Prof. D. N. Camp to take charge of the Jour- 
nal at the expiration of the present year. 

They bespeak for Prof. Camp the hearty cooperation of teachers, 
school officers, and friends of education generally, throughout the state. 
¥F. F. BARROWS, 

Chairman of Com. 





THanks Expressep. In our account of the State Teachers’ 
Meeting on another page, we ommitted the following which were 
unanimously passed: 

Resolved, That we tender to Hon. D. N. Camp our sincere thanks 
for his long continued and faithful services as Superintendent of Schools, 
and assure him of our best wishes in his new position. 

Resolved, That we express to the late Trustees of the State Nor- 
mal School, our grateful remembrance of their efficient and well-di- 
recited eflorts in behalf of said school, and also of their deep interest, 
manifested in many ways, in the cause of popular education. 





SrectaL. Many of our subscribers are still owing for the Jour- 
nal,—and some for two or three years. Such will greatly oblige us 
by remitting the amount due at an early date. 


ts Uereafier all communications and remittances for the Journal 
should be addressed to Prof. David N. Camp, New Britain, Conn. 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 

Norwicn. The schools of this beautiful city are about to suffer a 
severe,—and in some respects an irreparable loss, in the retirement of 
J. W. Allen, Esq., from the office of principal and superintendent of 
the school in the center district. Mr. Allen commenced his labors in 
Norwich ten y2ars ago last September, and under his judicious care 
the schools have attained a very high position. It is a publie loss, as 
well asa loss to the profession, when such men leave the work of 
teaching. Our best wishes attend Mr. Allen in his future labors, 
For about twenty years we have known him as an earnest, competent 
and eflicient teacher, in Massachusetts and Connecticut, and his works 
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will long live for good. The Norwich Bulletin in speaking of Mr. 
Allen and his ten years of labor says:—* It is not too much to say 
that in all this time his faithful discharge of duty, his constant study 
of the requirements of his office, his ability as a teacher, his good 
judgment and sound sense as shown in the management and discipline 
of the school, gave universal satisfaction. No teacher in the State 
stands higher than he in his profession, and the Central School Dis- 
trict will find it no easy task to fill his place. It is an office that re- 
quires, more than any other, tact, diseretion, ability and common sense. 
All these Mr. Allen has exhibited in a marked degree, and he leaves 
his charge in a condition of which he may well be proud. 

MipDLETOWN. We regret to learn that Mr. Sawyer has resigned 
his position as principal of the High School with the intention of 
taking charge of the High School in Springfield. Mr. Sawyer had 
been in Middletown less than a year, and his withdrawal will prove a 
serious loss to the school. We learn that a more liberal salary led to 
the change. 

Derny. Mr. Wm. C. Sharpe, formerly a teacher in this state, 
but more recently in New Jersey, has been appointed principal of the 
graded school in this place. Mr. Sharpe has had considerable expe- 
rience in teaching and is deeply interested in his work. We welcome 
his return to this state, and wish him success in his new field of labor. 


Normat Scroor. The next Term of the Normal School will 
commence Wednesday, January 5d, 1866. Applications for admission 
should be sent to D. N. Camp, Principal, at New Britain. 


SF Cirarx’s ScHOOL VisiToR [see advertisement | is an excellent 
periodical for youth. 


BOOK NOTICES. 

A Manwat or Zootoey for schools, colleges and the general reader. By San- 
born Tenney, A. M., Author of ‘* Geology, &c.,” and Professor ot Natural 
History in Vassar Female College. Illustrated with over Five Hundred En- 
gravings. New York: Chas. Scribner & Co. 

This well printed and illustrated volume of 540 pages will be welcomed by 
many teachers. Prof Tenney has certainly done a good service to the cause of 
education in preparation of this excellent work. Not only will it be found an 
instructive and useful book for schools, but it should have a place in every 
family. It contains a vast amount of reliable information in relation to the 
animal kingdom, which should be accessible to all. 

Puysio.ocy anp Laws or Heattu, For the use of schools, academies and col- 
leges. By Edward Jarvis, M, D. 12mo. 427 pp. New York, A. S. Barnes 
& Co. 

We have read this work with more than ordinary interest, and wish it might 
be used in every school in the land. Itisa plain, well written and sensible 
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treatise on a Ve-y important subject. Its truths and hints should be familiar to 
all, and if they were properly regarded an untold amount of suffering and poor 
health might be avoided. We not only commend this volume to teachers,—but 
also as a work eminently worthy of a place in every household. In the words 
Of the author: “ The great and sole object of the work is to teach the laws of 
health, the powers of the several organs, the limit of their strength, the way in 
which they are to be developed and sustained, théir proper use, and the certain 
and evil consequences that follow their misapplication.” 

*©Our Youne Forks.” We would call the attention of our readers to the ad- 
vertisement of this excellent Monthly. Itis worthy of a place in every family 
and will prove a welcome visitor to all the household, Reader, have you not 
some young friend whom you would like to make glad the year through ? 
Just send him, as a Christmas or New Years’ gift, a subscription to ** Our 


Young Folks.” 


Harrers’ Montuty anp WEEKLY MaGazines. We cordially commend these 
publications to our readers, fully believing that they will prove entirely satis- 
factory. Each number is full of instructive and entertaining matter, and a 
strong moral and patriotic spirit is manifested in their editorial management. 


[See advt.] 
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CLARK’S SCHOOL VISITOR.—Volume X. 
A DAY SCHOOL MONTHLY. 


The Visitor will commence its tenth volume with the January number, 1866. 
This is the only day school periodical published at 


SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS A YEAR! 


Magazine form, beautifully illustrated. New type, new features. Readings, 
Music, Speeches, Dialogues, Stories, Puzzles, Enigmas, Rebuses, &c., from the 
very best writers. 

The Visitor has the largest circulation of any educational journal published, 
Now is the time to form Clubs. 

The publisher, in order to reach all parts of the country, will send the Visitor 
one year free to one person who will act as agent, at any post office in the United 
States. 

Address, with five cents for particulars, 

J. W. DAUGHADAY, Publisher, 

December, 1865. 1308 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Exchanges copying the above and sending a marked copy, will receive the Vis- 


itor for one year. 


A. SCHOOL MAGAZINE FREE! 


RAS SCHOOL VISITOR. VOL. X. + 1856. 


SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS A YEAR. 


1 
u 


hd! 


Readings, Dialogues, Speeches, Music, Poems 
Mathematics, Grammar, Enigmas, 
Rebuses, &c. 





The Publisher of this popular DAY SCHOOL MONTIILY, in 
order to reach all parts of the country, will send the Visiror ONE 
YEAR FREE To one Person (who will act as agent), aT ANY Post 
Orrice in the United States. 

Address, with five cents, for particulars, 

J. W. DAUGHADAY, Publisher, 
1308 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














